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always  Milder  and  Better-Tasting 

always  Cooler- Smoking  . . . that’s  what  makes  Chesterfield 

the  steady  smoke  of  more  smokers  every  day.  You  can  count  on 


IT’S  CHESTERFIELD 
says  LOIS  JANUARY 
Star  of  Stage  and  Screen 


Chesterfields  to  give  you,  day  in  and  day  out,  more  smoking  pleasure 


than  you  ever  had  before ...  So  make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and 


its  right  combination  of  the  world’s  finest  cigarette  tobaccos  will  go 


to  work  to  give  you  all  you  want  in  a cigarette 
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and  the  second  Literary  Issue  of  the  Old  Lixe  is  out. 
We  know  that  most  of  you  pick  it  up,  feverishly  thunil) 
through  it  for  jokes,  find  none,  and  level  a disgusted  fish 
eye  at  it. 

■So  why  is  it  printed  at  all  ? We  don’t  know  for  sure. 
Except  that  there  are  a few  students  in  school  who  arc 
sincerely  interested  in  writing  for  writing’s  sake.  These 
students  write;  these  stories  are  representative  of  what 
they  have  written.  We  feel  that  they  deserve  some 
means  of  having  their  work  recognized.  The  Literary 
Issue  is  this  means. 

Also,  we  feel  that  there  are  some  students — not  many, 
but  a few — who  like  to  read  just  for  the  sake  of  reading. 
Maybe  these  stories  are  for  them,  not  as  professional 
fiction  of  Atlantic  Monthly  caliber,  but  representative 
of  what  their  fellow  students  write. 

Probably  we’re  wrong. 

.\nyway,  next  month  there  will  be  all  manner  ol 
jokes. 


A BICYCLE  BUILT 
""FOR  PHEW"" 

Pete’s  out  of  the  dog  house  nou’! 


Patsy  got  dizzy.  “Listen  to  me,  my 
love!”  said  she.  “You  stop  and  get 
some  mild  tobacco  that  smells 
good  or  else!” 


THE  HAPPY  ENDING!  Pete  got 
himself  some  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
that  mild,  mellow  blend  of  fine 
hurleys.  And  all  was  kopasetic! 
Ti-y  this  brand  of  grand  aroma. 


OUT  or  THC  DOG  HOUSC 
WITH  Sm  WALTER 


Tune  in  UNCLE  WALTER’S  DOG  HOUSE 

Every  Friday  night— NBC  Red  Network 
Prizes  for  your  “Dog  House’’  experience 
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Calvin  was  much  too  nice  a name 
for  someone  about  the  size  of  a 
skunk.  Still,  when  you  are  only 
seventeen,  like  Dinky  was, 


BY  MILDRED  WHITE 


E WERE  LYING  ON  GRASS  that  had  dried  crisp  in  the 
hard  sunlight.  The  sky  was  flecked  with  clouds,  and  the 
air  was  warm.  The  low  continuous  humming  of  insects 
in  the  grass  made  accompanying  music  to  our  thoughts 
like  background  orchestras  in  the  films. 

Dinky,  stretched  out  beside  me,  was  scratching  the  old 
tiger  cat  under  his  white  chin.  She  had  not  said  a word 
the  whole  time  we  were  out.  She  talked  and  laughed  too 
much  sometimes  lately. 

She  had  long  black  hair  that  hung  loosely  around  her 
shoulders.  To  look  into  her  eyes  was  like  looking  into 
the  windows  of  an  empty  house  at  night.  But  mine — 
they  are  like  windows  of  Jensen’s  house  up  the  road.  The 
lights  are  always  on,  and  the  shades  pulled  up  high  so 
everyone  that  goes  by  can  tell  you  who  played  bridge  there 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights.  Dinky  is 
seventeen.  She  reads  a lot  of  books  and  magazines  from 
which  she  has  made  up  her  own  ideas  about  life  and  love. 
Her  current  theory,  not  an  extraordinary  one,  is  some- 
thing about  “to  love  is  to  live.” 

Today  she  was  not  saying  anything.  Her  eyes  were 
shut,  and  you  would  have  thought  her  asleep  except  that 
she  kept  scratching  Sambo  under  the  chin.  Like  someone 
talking  in  her  sleep  she  said,  giving  her  mouth  a dis- 
gusted twist,  “I  feel  dirty  as  sin.” 

I put  my  hand  down  hard  on  the  ground  to  remind  my- 
self to  keep  quiet  and  squashed  a ripe  persimmon  in  the 
process.  She  did  not  say  anything  more,  so  I stretched 
out  again  and  began  rubbing  the  persimmon  off  my  hand 
onto  the  grass. 

I thought  to  myself,  “This  is  Calvin  again.”  Calvin. 
Isn’t  that  a lovely  name  for  someone  about  the  size  of  a 
skunk?  Dinky  had  thought  she  was  in  love  with  him. 
If  she  had  not  been  a little  cowardly  about  the  conse- 
quences, she  might  have  run  away  with  him.  That  is  what 


I accidentally  read  in  her  diary.  It  slipped  off  the  desk 
and  landed  pages  down  on  the  floor  one  day  when  I was 
cleaning  up  our  room,  and  curiosity  did  the  rest. 

She  went  with  Calvin  Stevens  for  about  two  months. 
That  does  not  seem  like  a long  time,  but  she  dated  him 
every  night  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoons,  and  I know 
she  was  very  soon  on  kissing  terms  with  him. 

She  told  me  that  the  first  date  with  him  made  her  dis- 
like him  more  than  she  had  ever  disliked  anyone.  She 
said  she  told  him  goodnight  several  times  and  that  she 
had  a nice  time,  that  she  had  had  a lovely  time,  while  he 
just  stood  half  smiling  at  her  in  the  dim  light  that  burned 
from  the  lamp  on  the  living  room  table.  Finally  he  cooed, 
“Is  that  all  the  thanks  I’m  going  to  get?”  I suppose  he 
sounded  pathetically  humble.  Dinkly  stepped  inside  the 
screen  door  and  closed  it  between  them.  Then  Calvin 
said,  “Can  I see  you  tomorrow  and  Friday  and  Saturday? 
.\nd  every  night  from  now  on?” 

Dinky  was  doing  some  mental  shivering  now.  Nobody 
ever  had  seemed  so  eager  to  be  with  her  before.  It  was 
quite  a sensation.  She  did  not  have  a date  for  the  next 
night,  but  she  told  him  she  did.  But  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  such  attention,  so  she  told  him  she 
would  go  out  with  him  Saturday.  She  disliked  him,  but 
it  was  exciting  to  have  someone  so  interested  in  seeing  her. 

Saturday  they  got  home  about  1 1 :30.  They  had  been 
to  a show,  and  coming  home  they  talked  about  what  they 
liked  to  do.  Dinky  told  him  about  her  painting.  Everyone 
tells  her  how  bad  it  is,  but  she  likes  to  feel  that  she  is 
an  artist.  She  was  ecstatic  the  next  day  when  she  told  me 
what  Calvin  thought  of  it.  “He’s  so  perfect.  He  has  a 
beautiful  mind.  He  writes  poetry.  Oh,  honestly,  Reea, 
I’m  so  lucky  to  know  him.” 

She  had  been  going  with  him  for  about  a month  when 
I found  out  he  was  married.  Not  actively,  of  course.  His 
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wife  was  still  getting  her  divorce.  He  was  not  but  twenty- 
one,  so  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  his  being  married. 
His  w'ife  was  a night  club  dancer,  and  according  to  Cal- 
vin's very  vivid  description,  she  was  beautiful.  After  I 
told  Dinky  about  it,  she  asked  Calvin  if  it  were  true.  He 
was  very  noble  about  the  affair.  He  said  that  he  had 
wanted  to  tell  her  the  first  night,  but  he  was  so  crazy 
about  her  he  could  not  bare  to  think  of  not  seeing  her 
again.  It  wasn’t  as  if  his  wife  and  he  were  living  together. 

One  night  when  he  had  a date  with  Dinky  he  failed 
to  show  uj).  She  was  worried  about  him.  She  called 
everywhere.  She  was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt.  Finally, 
after  calling  his  boarding  house  about  four  times,  some- 
one there  told  her  that  a woman  called  him,  and  he  went 
out  right  after  that.  The  woman  was  his  wife.  Ne.xt 
morning.  Dinky  called  him  at  his  ofifee.  .She  asked  him 
if  anything  were  wrong,  and  he  made  some  kind  of  excuse. 
1 think  he  had  been  making  excuses  about  four  times  a 
week  now.  She  had  lunch  with  him  that  day,  and  he  told 
her  that  it  had  been  his  wife  that  called  him. 

This  wife  business  was  getting  under  Dinky's  skin.  .She 
knew  she  was  old-fashioned,  but  she  was  trying  to  be 
broadminded  and  modern.  Calvin  talked  a lot  about  his 
wife  now.  I su])pose  he  was  trying  to  make  Dinky  jealous, 
but  all  the  books  on  how  to  hold  a man  warn  against 
jealousy,  and  Dinky  had  read  the  books.  He  told  her  that 
his  wife  had  said  she  was  lonesome,  so  he  had  gone  over 
to  spend  the  night  with  her.  But  this  time  Dinky  was 
feeling  rot  eating  at  her.  I don’t  know  why  she  did  not 
stop  going  with  him.  She  did  not  love  him ; she  did  not 
even  like  him. 

The  poetry  and  art  receded  into  a background.  That  was 
good.  Her  art  was  bad,  but  his  poetry  was  glaring — he 
always  wrote  about  sordid  streets  turning  to  gold. 

Even  after  his  seeing  his  wife,  Dinky  could  not  seem 
to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  him.  It  was  not  only  his  wife. 
After  a while  he  began  to  brag  in  his  soft  ways  about 
a waitress  or  a girl  that  worked  in  a massage  salon.  He 
was  vain  as  Narcissus.  When  they  went  swimming  at 
the  country  club,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  admiring  his 
legs.  His  legs.  He  even  asked  Dinky  one  night  while  he 
was  parading  back  and  forth  along  the  edge  of  the  pool 
if  she  didn’t  think  his  legs  were  perfect. 

At  last  Dinky  got  up  enough  pride  to  tell  him  not  to 
come  around  any  more.  But  Calvin  was  persistent.  He 
called  her  on  the  telephone  three  or  four  times  in  a morn- 
ing. When  that  did  not  work,  he  threatened  to  commit 
suicide.  Sounds  ridiculous,  doesn’t  it  ? But  as  I said. 
Dinky  reads  F)0  many  books.  She  was  afraid  he  might, 
so  she  told  him  he  could  come  over  Sunday. 

c^UNDAY  IT  CAME.  They  sat  on  the  porch  in  the  glider 
talking  and  laughing.  The  family  was  out,  so  they  had 


the  porch  to  themselves.  Calvin  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
glider  and  Dinky  at  the  other.  He  was  looking  at  her 
with  his  tried  and  proved  cow  eyes.  He  made  a little 
movement  with  his  lips,  a long  distance  kiss.  Dinky  just 
sat.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  like  a specimen  in  a jar, 
so  she  laughed  and  said  something. 

Calvin  talked  on,  and  then  he  began  telling  her  how 
lovely  she  was,  using  his  same  old  approach  that  worked 
so  well  at  first.  He  said  in  that  horrible  purr  of  his, 
‘‘Dinky,  I want  you  so.  Will  you  go  away  with  me  Fri- 
day ? \^'e  won’t  stay  long.  ^\T  can  be  back  whenever  you 
say. 

Dinky  began  talking  with  herself.  “This  certainly  isn’t 
me  he  says  this  to.  I’m  not  that  kind  of  a girl.  I haven’t 
given  him  the  right  to  think  it,  have  I ? All  that  talk  of 
art  and  poetry — even  t)f  marriage — he  doesn’t  want  me, 
mind,  body,  and  soul.  Any  woman,  any  young  body  is 
all  he  wants.  He’s  been  spinning  a web  around  me  like 
a spider  around  a lightning  bug.  Dear  God,  don’t  let  me 
get  caught.” 

Her  mind  was  racing.  She  was  suddenly  very  cold. 
Somewhere  far  off  she  heard  him  say,  “I’ll  give  you  all 
I make  this  month.”  But  she  kept  on  thinking.  She 
wanted  to  act  as  worldly  wise  as  she  always  had.  She 
hated  him  purely  now.  He  was  vile  and  little  and  dirty. 

She  laughed  at  him  brightly,  “Calvin,  if  you  must 
proposition  me,  can’t  you  make  it  any  better  than  that?” 

He  looked  hurt  and  muttered,  “Now  you’re  making- 
fun  of  me.” 

Dinky  got  up  and  turned  on  the  radio ; then  she  went 
to  the  kitchen  to  pour  some  ginger  ale  for  them.  When  she 
came  back  Calvin  said  he  thought  he’d  better  go  because 
he  had  to  catch  a street  car  back  to  town.  Dinky  told  him 
she  would  walk  down  to  the  car  stop  with  him.  She  now 
felt  as  if  she  was  walking  beside  herself.  She  had  a 
strange  feeling  of  detachment.  She  could  listen  to  every- 
thing she  said  objectively  as  though  it  came  from  someone 
else. 

He  called  once  on  the  telephone  after  that,  but  Dinky 
recognized  his  voice  before  she  said  more  than  “hello” 
and  she  hung  up  the  receiver. 

\\dienever  she  is  frightened.  Dinky  always  unburdens 
her  conscience  on  me.  That’s  how  she  told  me  about 
Calvin,  what  I did  not  know  or  had  not  guessed. 

She  was  still  quiet,  lying  beside  me.  I looked  at  ber. 
.She  was  praying  to  herself  as  hard  as  she  could  without 
getting  on  her  knees  and  saying  words  with  her  mouth. 
Sometimes  at  night  when  she  thinks  I’m  asleep  she  gets 
out  of  bed  and  kneels  at  the  chair  by  the  window  talking 
to  the  sky.  But  after  a bit  she  climbs  back  into  bed  and 
sleeps  soundly  until  morning. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  into  the  trees ; then 
she  turned  over  on  her  stomach  and  laid  her  head  on  her 
arms.  “This  is  so  fun,”  she  hummed  lazily  to  herself. 
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AND  SD  WILL  I 

"We  gonna  hafta  set  it  up  right," 
the  old  man  had  said.  "We  did  it 
in  1918,  and  we  can  do  it  again." 

BY  WILLIAM  LAKEMAN 


, we'll  lick  hell  outa  them  damned  Japs  in- 
sida  six  months.” 

It  sounded  distant.  John  wasn’t  thinking  about  it  at 
the  time,  and  it  floated  in  on  him  from  the  conversation 
across  the  room.  He  blinked  his  eyes  three  or  four  times 
and  concentrated  on  the  book  in  his  lap  again.  The  type 
stretched  and  crawled  across  the  page  like  an  inch  worm. 
It  wavered  in  his  eye  and  then  smoothed  back  the  frown 
in  his  brow.  Slowly  his  thoughts  sank  through  the  printed 
page,  through  the  back  of  the  book,  and  on  up  into  the 
blackness  beyond  the  window  pane. 

“Now  you  take  Pearl  Harbor.  What  d’ya  think  they 
did  that  for  ? Why,  to  lower  the  power  of  the  Pacific  fleet. 
They  know  what  they’re  doing  and  they  know  it  ain’t 
gonna  be  no  six  months’  war.” 

“Yeah,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Japs  are  the  worst 
fighters  in  the  world.  Look  at  the  Chinese  war.  That 
oughta  prove  it.  They  can’t  see  to  shoot  a gun.” 

“Look,  Bernie,  whether  they  can  fight  or  not,  they  got 
the  drop  on  us.  Not  only  that,  they  got  their  plans  all 
made  and  know  just  where  they  stand.  Everybody  has 
to  that  goes  to  war.” 

War?  Were  those  two  talking  about  war  again?  John 
turned  to  them  and  said,  “Hey,  Bernie,  cut  it  out.  Aren’t 
you  guys  ever  going  to  do  any  studying?” 

“Aw,  this  guy’s  a screwball,”  said  Bernie.  “He  says  the 
Japs  are  the  greatest  fighters  in  the  world.” 

“No  I didn’t,”  said  the  boy. 

“Well,  you  think  so  anyway.  C’mon.  Beat  it.  I think 
I’ll  go  to  bed.  What  ya  say  Johnny;  let’s  go  to  bed.” 

John  smiled.  “You’re  all  ready,  I s’pose,”  he  said,  “after 
that  hard  evening’s  work.” 

Bernie  got  up  and  stretched  his  arms,  groaning  and 
yawning  like  a cat.  He  was  a clean  cut  boy  with  compact 
and  muscular  shoulders,  and  when  he  lay  back  on  the  bed 
again  his  big  chest  rose  and  fell  in  tides  of  breathing. 


“Yeah,  let’s  go  to  bed,”  he  said. 

John  put  up  the  book  and  the  boy  left. 

"Boy,  can  I sleep  tonight,”  said  Bernie  as  he  crawled 
lazily  into  the  covers.  “Don’t  open  the  window.  It’s  too 
damn  cold.” 

John  took  off  his  shirt  slowly,  listening  to  Bernie’s 
breathing.  There  was  complacence  even  in  its  sound.  He 
noticed  how  complacent  he  himself  grew  as  his  clothes 
fell  upon  the  chair,  how  the  bed  rose  hard  against  his  back 
and  the  sheet  went  smooth  along  his  leg.  and  then  the 
darkness  came  in  through  the  window  and  the  room  was 
thoughtful  again. 

War.  You  eat  it,  drink  it,  and  sleep  it.  It’s  everywhere. 
Oh,  that  it  had  never  happened,  that  things  could  have 
gone  on  as  they  were ! But  what’s  the  use  of  wishing. 
'S'ou  can’t  get  out  of  it.  The  old  man  told  you  that,  and 
now — just  a little  card — Mr.  John  C.  U'illiams  report  to 
the  recruiting  station  for  further  i)istrnctions.  Leaving- 
one  week  of  liberty — just  one  week. 

John  put  his  hands  behind  his  neck  and  bit  his  lower 
lip.  There  would  be  no  registration ; and  after  that  there 
would  be  no  graduation.  Look  at  the  record — J.  C.  Wil- 
liams, class  of  42 — failed  to  graduate. 

But  that  didn’t  bother  him  as  much  as  the  future.  It 
must  be  tied  up  with  the  present,  he  thought,  and  yet  I 
can’t  see  it.  If  only  I could  sit  up  on  top  of  a mountain 
high  enough  to  see  everything  as  it  should  he  seen,  then 
the  future  would  unfold.  I can  feel  it  coming  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  I can’t  get  at  it.  I can’t  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees. 

I can  still  remember  the  old  man  sitting  in  his  chair  on 
Armistice  day.  He  broke  down  and  cried  and  then  showed 
me  where  the  Hun  got  him  in  the  leg.  And  then  he  told 
me  with  his  head  turned  away — afraid  to  look  at  me — 

(Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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It  seemed  like  a sure  thing  till 
so  many  guys  started  coming  in 
and  saying  they  owned  the  place 


I nox’r  mind  telling  you.  It  was  August,  and 
I was  doing  pretty  well,  making  my  annual  rounds  of 
.some  of  the  big  places  in  iMalden.  This  particular  place 
I had  spotted  about  three  weeks  earlier  during  the  day- 
time when  there  was  plenty  of  light  to  ])lan  the  job.  It 
was  just  a small  place — fifteen  or  eighteen  rooms — big 
enough  to  he  worth  the  trouble,  hut  not  big  enough  to 
have  a caretaker.  There  was  plenty  of  ground  around 
it,  too;  smooth,  even  lawns,  a few  trees  and  shrubs  here 
and  there — just  enough  to  make  the  approach  easy — and 
a long,  curving  driveway  that  came  in  from  one  street 
and  went  out  on  another. 

. . . What  ? . . . Sure  I sound  like  I went  to  college. 
1 spent  three  years  hiding  out  in  one  of  those  up-state, 
ivy-covered  graveyards.  But  the  weather  got  too  warm 
for  me,  so  I moved  back  to  town  . . . Certainly  it  was 
cooler  in  town — for  me,  anyway. 

You  know,  I never  did  believe  in  that  old  motto  about, 
“Take  all  you  can  carry.”  Not  me.  I’ve  got  a little  light 
delivery  truck,  like  the  ones  the  East  Side  Florists’  Pro- 
tective Agency  used  to  have,  only  mine  had  two  mufflers. 
It  was  so  quiet  you  could  hardly  hear  it. 

Well,  as  I was  saying.  It  was  a nice  house,  with  lots 
of  windows,  so  I picked  a low  one  at  the  hack  and  un- 
locked it  with  my  little  glass-cutter.  Even  if  there  had 
been  any  people  in  the  house — and  there  weren’t  for  the 
whole  family  was  out  on  Martha’s  \ ineyard — they  never 
would  have  known  I was  coming,  because  by  using  a little 
trick  I picked  up  at  a convention  in  Canada,  I made  the 
glass  fall  out  toward  me  instead  of  in  on  the  floor.  You 
know — a piece  of  adhesive  tape  to  hold  the  glass  while 
you  cut  out  a circle.  I opened  the  window,  and  with 
some  light  equipment — a silk  hag,  a small  light  and  some 
cloth-covered  tools — I started  the  collecting. 

. . . Y’ell  I’m  coming  to  what  happened ! Can’t  you  let 
me  tell  it  in  my  own  way  ? 


Before  I’d  gone  very  far  I saw  that  I was  in  a real  gold 
mine.  The  silver  and  the  rugs  were  the  best — and  plenti- 
ful. And  the  books!  They  were  worth  a .small  fortune  in 
themselves.  It  looked  like  a perfect  set-up.  Why,  I even 
figured  that  if  I hurried  I would  have  enough  for  two 
trips. 

Well,  I was  working  around,  using  the  old  system  of 
])iling  the  best  in  the  middle  of  each  room,  and  was  just 
al)Out  to  give  the  reception  room  and  main  hall  the  once- 
over lightly,  when  I heard  something  that  froze  me  solid. 
Somebody  was  putting  a key  in  the  front  door.  Right 
away  I thought  it  was  the  owner.  Now,  I'm  not  afraid  of 
anybody  my  size  and  I could  pass  for  an  ox  any  day,  but 
if  there’s  one  thing  I hate  to  run  into,  especially  on  a 
summer  job,  it’s  an  owner. 

After  listening  a little  longer,  I noticed  that  the  key  was 
pulled  out,  and  then  it,  or  another  one,  was  put  in  again. 
I knew  then  that  it  wasn’t  the  owner — he’d  know  his  keys 
better  than  that — so  I figured  it  was  some  heel  using  a 
skeleton  trying  to  squeeze  in  on  my  job.  A little  more 
fast  thinking — I’m  good  at  that — and  I decided  that  when, 
and  if,  he  got  the  door  open.  I’d  play  the  part  of  the 
owner  returned  on  an  inspection  trip  and  throw  this  dope’s 
pants,  with  him  in  them,  as  far  out  on  the  lawn  as  I could. 
You  can  imagine  my  face  when,  as  soon  as  he  got  a look 
at  me  after  opening  the  door,  he  outs  with,  “Sir!  What 
the  hell  are  you  doing  in  my  house  at  this  time  of  night?” 
But  by  that  time  I had  seen  the  little  bundle  under  his 
arm,  and  noticed  by  the  light  coming  through  the  door  his 
crepe-soled  shoes,  so  I started  my  bluff,  and  told  him  in 
my  best  campus  English  that  if  he  didn’t  get  out  of  my 
house  at  once,  I would  summon  the  boys  in  blue.  But  he 
called  me  on  that  one  right  away — so  help  me,  it’s  the 
first  time  anyone  had  ever  noticed  my  truck.  Well,  I 
argued  with  him  for  a while,  but  he  wasn’t  the  kind  of 
guv  who  could  he  made  to  fold  up  his  tents.  So — we  finally 
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decided  to  do  the  job  together,  thoroughly. 

We  went  back  for  the  stuff  I'd  missed  when  I skimmed 
off  the  cream.  And  we  were  just  coming  back  to  the 
recc])tion  room  when  I froze  uj)  again,  only  tliis  time  I 
had  someone  chattering  right  along  with  me  . . . 

. . . Right.  Somebody  else  was  at  the  door,  but  this  one 
had  the  right  key,  and  knew  it.  Before  we  could  do  or 
.say  anything,  in  comes  another  guy  in  a baggy  suit  and 
a soft  hat. 

Now  1 never  carry  a cannon — they’re  too  dangerous. 
No  sir,  when  I get  served  up  to  the  Old  l^oy,  T want  to 
come  up  fresh,  not  toasted.  But  that  was  one  time  when 
I wished  I had  a gun,  just  to  bluff  with.  So  I bluffed 
anyway.  I shipped  my  hand  into  my  coat  pocket,  just  in 
case  he  could  sec  me,  and  said,  as  steady  as  I could  man- 
age, “Catch  cobwebs  brother,  or  say  your  prayers  (piick!” 

He  caught,  and  quick,  too.  He  dropped  his  little 
bundle  as  if  it  were  hot,  and  after  a couple  of  seconds, 
stuttered,  “Hey — you — you  guys — can’t — can’t  do  this.” 


That  almost  floored  me.  Can  you  imagine  the  guy,  tell- 
ing us  we  couldn’t  do  the  jtjb.  Somehow,  before  I g(jt 
too  mad,  1 managed  to  ;isk  him  who  the  hell  he  was.  ,\nd 
he  said,  “W'hy  I’m  now  maybe  you  fellows  won’t  be- 
lieve this — but  1 own  this  place!" 

1 was  getting  kinda  fed  up  with  that  yarn  by  then  so, 
after  a little  figuring,  1 kinda  sighed  a little  and  said. 
“Come  on  in.  There’s  jilenty  here  for  the  three  of  us  if 
we  just  hurry  uj)  and  get  the  hell  out  of  here  before  any- 
body else  shows  up.” 

Huh?  . . . Yeah,  he  loas  the  real  owner.  But  how  the 
hell  was  I to  know  he  had  filed  a bankrujitcy  petition  that 
d;iy  and  had  just  sneaked  back  to  salvage  a few  things  be- 
fore his  damn  receivers  took  over?  Or  that  he  was  so 
damn  clumsy  that  there  was  a whole  flock  of  boys  from 
the  station-house  right  behind  him? 

. . . Certainly.  The  warden  put  them  both  in  the  other 
cell-block.  I’ll  point  them  out  for  you  when  we  go  down 
to  breakfast  tomorrow. 


Po  not  believe  me  zvhen  I say 
That  I can  never  love  again, 

That  all  our  dreams  of  yesterda* 

Dzvell  like  mirages  in  my  brain. 

Think  not  this  cloak  of  flesh  must  fade 
And  zvilt  before  your  seorn,  this  hand 
Require  the  helg  of  noose  or  blade 

'To  saz’e  from  memory's  searing  brand. 

For  though,  discarded  from  your  mind, 

It  grieves  me  much  that  zee  must  part 
Doubt  not,  my  dear,  I yet  shall  find 
Some  other  lass  to  break  my  heart. 

— ^Cecil  Martin. 
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Woody  was  in  love  with  a girl 
who  was  an  Amazon,  who  loved 
miniature  golf,  — and  who 
didn't  particularly  love  Woody 


By  Hay  Ramsey 


^ y L\  NEPHEW,  Woody,  was  a nice  lad  and  handsome 
in  a frail  sort  of  way;  and  he  was  in  love  with  an  Amazon 
named  Thelma.  According  to  the  way  he  told  it  to  me, 
he  had  a date  with  her  one  evening  to  go  dancing.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  appointed  time,  he  was  informed  by  Thelma’s 
mother  that  the  girl  would  be  right  down ; so  he  picked 
up  a copy  of  Pic. 

Sometime  later  he  had  finished  Pic,  Click  and  Flick  and 
was  avidly  reading  Child  Life  when  Thelma  appeared 
dressed  in  a long  gown  of  the  strapless  type.  After  a brief 
peek  to  .see  what  happened  to  Happy  Robin,  Woody  laid 
down  the  magazine  and  stared  at  Thelma.  Then  he  gaped 
at  the  gown,  his  lower  jaw  drooping. 

Thelma  saw  where  he  was  looking  and  .said  curtly, 
“\\’hale  bone.” 

“Oh,”  said  W’oody,  “any  danger — ?” 

“Not  the  slightest,”  she  told  him.  “Let’s  go.” 

Never  having  seen  Woody’s  car  before,  Thelma  was 
a little  dismayed  at  the  junk  heap  which  confrontjid  her, 

“This  is  the  Prancing  Pancake,”  Woody  told  her  tenta- 
tively. He  hel])ed  her  over  the  door,  last  opened  in  19.32, 
according  to  his  own  figures. 

Thelma  looked  at  him  coldly  as  she  lowered  her  chassis 
carefully  on  what  at  one  time  had  been  an  u])holstered 
seat,  but  which  now  gave  the  appearance  of  belonging  to 
the  ancient  and  honourable  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Tomato  Box. 

“Woodrow,”  said  Thelma. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  trying  to  coax  a spark  of  life  from 
the  motor  by  diligent  use  of  the  choke. 

“Do  you  really  dance  the  way  Madge  says  you  do?” 

Woody  stiffened.  That  is,  he  stiffened  as  much  as  a man 
could  possibly  stiffen  who  is  trying  to  choke  a car  with 
one  hand,  refrain  from  choking  a beautiful  girl  with  the 
other,  and  steering  at  the  .same  time.  “Don’t  pay  any  at- 


tention to  Madge,”  he  said.  “She’s  prejudiced.  Her  skirt 
was  already  frayed  at  the  bottom  anyhow.” 

There  was  no  reply,  and  they  drove  silently  for  a while. 
.Suddenly  Thelma  shouted,  “Stop!”  Both  Woody’s  hands 
were  on  the  wheel,  so  he  figured  she  meant  stop  the  car, 
which  he  did.  “There’s  the  Teeny  Tiny  Golf  Course,” 
Thelma  continued.  “Let’s  have  a game  before  we  dance.” 
W oody  groaned.  Athletic  women  always  terrified  him. 
However,  he  parked  the  car  and  started  to  help  her  over 
the  door  again.  To  his  surprise,  Thelma  turned  the  handle, 
and  the  door  opened.  Sarcastically  she  asked,  ‘AVhen  did 
you  last  try  the  door?” 

“WTll,”  replied  W'^oody  defensively,  “the  man  who  sold 
me  the  car  said  it  didn’t  open,  so  I never  tried  it.” 

Thelma  gave  W’oody  the  kind  of  look  that  a man  would 
give  an  unhousebroken  cat.  He  winced,  but  had  no  de- 
fense against  her  visual  attack. 

.Silently  Woody  escorted  Thelma  to  the  entrance  of  the 
golf  course.  The  T.  T.  G.  C.  was  a hangover  from  the 
midget  golf  craze  that  had  swept  the  country  a few  years 
back.  Most  of  the  courses  had  vanished  in  the  face  of 
outraged  ])ublic  opinion,  but  this  one  was  still  doing  busi- 
ness. Midget  golf  as  played  at  this  course  consisted  of 
nine  agonizing  holes  of  devili.sh  ingenuity. 

Handing  the  proprietor  the  sum  of  thirty  cents.  Woody 
was  awarded  two  putters,  two  scorecards,  two  golf  balls, 
and  one  grimace,  doubtless  meant  for  a smile  but  rendered 
ineffective  by  tbe  proprietor’s  lack  of  alternate  teeth. 

Loaded  with  booty,  W'^oody  sauntered  back  to  his  com- 
panion. She  accepted  a ball  and  a club,  and  tbe  game  was 
on. 

The  first  hole  was  a short  one.  It  had  just  one  hazard, 
a dejected  looking  gas-pipe.  To  reach  the  cup,  it  was 
necessary  to  aim  your  shot  through  the  pipe.  If  you  were 
successful,  the  ball  went  into  the  pipe  and  straight  into 
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the  cup.  Thelma  was,  and  her  hall  did.  '1  he  sweet  young 
thug  had  a hole  in  one.  My  nejdiew,  as  I have  intimated, 
was  not  an  athletic  person.  It  took  him  eight  strokes  to 
hole  his  |)ellet. 

\\ Oody  thought  the  second  hole  looked  easier.  1 he 
only  menace  was  a huge  darky’s  head,  through  the  mouth 
of  which  the  ball  had  to  pass.  The  difficulty  was  that 
the  tongue  came  down  at  intervals  and  blocked  the  path, 
'riielma  was  good  as  usual  and  pushed  her  ball  through 
on  the  first  shot.  She  sank  the  second  one  and  beat  ])ar 
by  one.  Poor  W'oody  hit  the  mouth  just  as  the  tongue 
came  down,  and  the  ball  bounced  ofif.  His  next  was 
better,  and  it  went  through  the  mouth.  He  sank  the  putt 
for  a ])ar  three.  \\’oody  felt  a little  better. 

As  Thelma  was  about  to  shoot  for  the  third  hole,  Woody 
decided  that  the  conversation  was  on  the  wane,  and  so  he 
said  “Nice  night.” 

“Mphm,”  Thelma  grunted. 

“Nice  course.” 

“Mphm,”  Thelma  grunted. 

W’oody  became  nettled.  Thelma  wasn’t  doing  her  part. 
“I'm  only  eight  strokes  behind  you,”  he  told  her. 

Thelma  exploded.  “Will  you  dry  up,  you  simpering 
succotash!”  she  yelled  at  Woody.  He  was  about  to  point 
out  that  under  no  circumstances  did  a succotash  simper. 
However,  he  was  given  no  chance,  as  Thelma  said,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  in  capital  letters,  “I  Do  Not  Want  Any 
Dumb  Conversation  While  I Am  Playing  Golf,  So  Kindly 
Keep  Your  Big  Mouth  Shut.” 

Woody  could  take  a hint,  so  he  answered,  “Righto,  ab- 
solutely, surely,  mum  as  an  oyster.”  He  dodged  a clod  of 
dirt.  With  meaning  emphasis,  WYody  picked  up  the  clod, 
looked  sorrowfully  at  the  “Please  Replace  Divots”  sign 
and  stamped  the  clod  into  the  earth. 

HE  MATCH  PROCEEDED  SILENTLY.  At  the  eighth  hole. 
Woody  was  one  stroke  in  the  lead.  This  miracle  was  the 
result  of  Thelma’s  uncanny  knack  for  hitting  her  unruly 
onion  into  a minute  sand  trap  in  the  sixth  hole.  This  cost 
her  eight  strokes.  After  this,  Thelma’s  sunny  disposition, 
which  went  behind  a cloud  at  the  third  hole,  was  in  a state 
of  total  eclipse. 

The  eighth  hole  evidently  was  patterned  after  that  nickel 
trap,  the  pinball  machine,  for  the  cup  was  surrounded  by 
a myriad  of  small  stakes  spread  outward,  sunbeam 
fashion. 

Thelma  putted  first.  It  was  a miserable  attempt.  Her 
next  efifort  was  worse,  and  an  unlady-like  sound  escaped 
her  lips.  Just  as  she  started  her  third  attempt,  a grass- 
hopper or  a moth,  my  nephew  wasn't  sure  which,  mistook 
his  mouth  for  a place  to  spend  the  night  and  wandered 
in.  This  quite  naturally  induced  a fit  of  coughing,  during 
which  the  intruder  escaped.  My  nephew.  Woody  later 
confided  to  me  that  he  believed  that  it  must  have  been 


a motb,  for  be  remembers  a furry  taste,  quite  distinct  from 
a gras.sho])pcr  taste. 

At  Woody’s  coughing,  'riielma  whirled  viciously  and 
snarled,  “One  more  .sound,  and  I’ll  wrap  this  putter  around 
your  neck.”  He  considered  a moment,  and  then  muffled 
a subsequent  cough  by  closing  his  mouth  tightly.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  refrain  from  certain  spa.smodic  heaves 
brought  about  by  cougbs  vainly  trying  to  penetrate  his 
clenched  teeth.  At  last  discouraged,  the  coughs  gave  up. 

Thelma  finally  sank  her  putt  on  the  seventh  stroke,  and 
it  was  Woody’s  turn.  My  nephew  was  clever,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Thelma  might  be  more  tractable  if  he 
lost  the  game.  With  that  in  mind,  he  purposely  aimed  for 
one  of  the  .stakes.  .Mas  for  good  intentions,  the  ball 
bounced  off  tbe  stake,  bit  anotber  one,  and  rolled  into  tbe 
ciqi.  Tbelma  ground  her  molars  together  in  a gritty  sound 
that  jxipularly  conveys  gnashing  of  teeth,  making  Woody 
glad  that  the  ne.xt  hole  was  the  last. 

This  final  hole  was  a fancy  one.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
green  was  the  cup,  reached  by  a bridge  over  notbing  in 
particular.  Tbe  idea  was  to  hit  the  ball  so  that  it  would 
go  up  the  bridge  and  down  the  other  side,  hit  a pole,  and 
bounce  into  the  cup.  One  side  of  the  green  was  occupied 
by  a fence  covered  with  roses.  Near  the  other  side  was  a 
goldfish  pond.  Watching  the  goldfish  was  a gaunt  cat 
with  a gleam  of  hunger  in  his  eye.  Watching  the  cat  was 
a boy  armed  with  a sling-shot.  Watching  the  boy  was  a 
policeman  with  an  unidentified  look  in  his  eye. 

Suddenly  the  fish  saw  the  cat  and  dived ; the  cat  saw 
the  boy  and  fled ; tbe  boy  saw  the  policeman  and  disap- 
peared; and  the  policeman  followed  the  boy.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  crowded  scene  was  reduced  to 
Thelma,  W’oody,  and  the  roses. 

WMody  was  first  and  swung.  He  topped  the  ball,  and 
it  rolled  to  one  side.  Striding  over  to  it,  he  discovered 
three  things — the  green  had  been  used  for  croquet  that 
morning;  someone  had  left  a wicket  standing;  and  he  was 
standing  in  the  fishpond. 

Luckily  for  Woody,  he  had  gone  in  feet  first.  Strangely 
enough,  the  tragedy,  instead  of  evoking  sympathetic  e.x- 
pressions  from  Thelma  for  W’oody’s  ruined  dinner  jacket, 
only  brought  peals  of  laughter  from  the  misguided  girl. 

Quite  rightly.  Woody  drove  Thelma  straight  home  and 
left  her  on  the  porch  without  saying  a word  to  her. 

It  was  a long  time  after  that  Woody  would  venture  near 
a female  of  any  description.  For  months  he  claimed  that 
he  never  expected  to  be  seen  with  one.  Of  course,  you 
know  as  well  as  I do  that  he  finally  weakened.  .After 
months  of  a bitter  attitude  toward  femininity.  Woody 
found  a girl  that  he  told  us  he  loved,  and  soon  afterward 
they  were  married.  What  seems  strange  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  girl  he 
married  was  this  same  Thelma.  And  today  they  have  three 
children  and  are  the  joint  proprietors  of  the  Teeny  Tiny 
Golf  Course. 
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SATURDAY  PAY 


For  twenty  years,  Sam  had  been 
handing  his  wife  his  pay  check 


By  David  Barker 


AMUEL  J.  \\'iLLOBY  RESTED  ONE  giant  black  hand  on 
his  pick  and  wiped  his  dirty  black  face  with  the  other. 

“Boy,  it  sho’  must  be  quittin’  time,”  he  muttered  out 
loud. 

“Quittin’  time!  Boy,  yo'  mean  it  am  almost  heginnin’ 
time.  Dis  heah  am  Satidy  night.  Yas  sub  !”  grinned  a 
sleek  little  darky  standing  by  his  side. 

A yard  engine  came  panting  down  the  track,  and  the 
gang  of  laborers  moved  hack  out  of  the  way.  Sam  looked 
up  at  the  gray  evening  skies.  He  looked  like  some  primeval 
giant  with  his  coal  black  features  and  six  feet  two  inches 
of  bone  and  muscle. 

“Ah  feels  mighty  good,"  he  announced.  "As  soon  as  Ah 
gets  mah  pay  tonight,  Ah'm  taking  it  right  home.” 

“What’s  matter  with  yo’?  Am  yo’  afraid  to  spend  it 
yo’self?”  taunted  another  man. 

“What  yo’  mean,  black  hoy?”  glowered  Sam.  “Ah  does 
what  Ah  wants  with  it.” 

Saturday  night  in  the  railroad  yards  was  usually  devoted 
to  wholesale  gambling,  drunkenness,  and  razor  fights.  Al- 
though Sam  liked  to  drink,  gamble,  and  fight  with  the 
best  of  them,  he  rarely  indulged  in  such  activities.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  rest  of  the  gang  that  Sam  didn’t  join 
them,  for  when  he  was  aroused  he  could  fight  with  the 
ferocity  of  a savage. 

.\fter  the  men  were  paid  Sam  was  walking  across  the 
tracks  along  with  Jimmy  W’illiams,  who  lived  near  him. 

“Sam,  what  do  yo’  do  with  yo’  money?”  asked  Jimmy 
inquisitively. 

“Gives  it  to  mah  wife,”  answered  Sam  simply. 

“Yo’  wife?”  echoed  Jimmy  unbelievingly. 

“Sho’.” 

“Why  don’t  yo’  keep  it  yo’self  ?” 

“Ah  can’t.” 

Jimmy  said  no  more,  as  he  feared  he  might  arouse 
Sam’s  anger.  Jimmy  stopped  at  the  first  pool  hall,  and 


Sam  continued  alone.  J immy  had,  however,  planted  a seed 
in  Sam’s  slow  brain.  Y’hy,  thought  Sam,  did  he  give  his 
money  to  his  wife?  She  made  enough  selling  her  chickens 
to  support  them  even  without  Sam’s  help.  In  fact,  why 
did  he  even  work?  Sam  had  thought  about  these  things 
before,  but  was  usually  content  to  let  Carrie,  his  wife, 
give  the  orders.  Tonight,  however,  breathing  in  the 
autumn  air  and  jangling  the  money  in  his  pocket,  Sam  felt 
as  cocky  as  when  he  first  started  courting  Carrie. 

Sam  turned  in  through  the  rusty  gate  to  his  house, 
walked  across  the  worn  brick  path,  and  entered  the  house 
with  one  stride  over  the  two  steps  at  the  door. 

“Dat  you  Sam?”  called  Carrie. 

“Yeah,  dat’s  me,”  grunted  Sam. 

Carrie  waddled  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the  narrow  dark 
hallway.  She  had  262  pounds  packed  into  five  feet  six 
inches.  She  waved  a huge  soup  ladle  in  her  hand. 

“Suppa’s  ’bout  ready,  Sam.” 

“All  right.” 

Besides  his  wife  Sam  looked  like  a candle  stick  next 
to  the  sugar  bowl,  but  he  was  mortally  afraid  of  her,  even 
though  he  revered  her  every  step.  Sam  had  good  reason 
to  respect  and  fear  Carrie.  As  she  stood  there  in  the  hall 
with  her  fat  black  arms,  head  wrapped  in  a white  cheese 
cloth,  rotund  body,  and  bare  feet  encased  in  a pair  of 
-Sam’s  shoes,  he  well  knew  she  wasn’t  merely  the  heap  of 
black  fat  she  seemed  to  be. 

"Ah  never  locks  mah  chicken  coop,”  Carrie  always 
boasted.  “De  fust  niggah  Ah  sees  in  there  gits  a load  of 
buckshot,  and  when  Ah  catches  him  All’ll  break  him  in 
two  with  mail  hands.  ” That  this  was  no  idle  boast  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood,  nothing  was  ever  stolen  from  her  house, 
although  it  was  always  open. 

Carrie  and  Sam  ate  their  supper  in  silence.  After  Sam 
finished  his  pie,  he  leaned  back  against  the  wall  in  his 
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chair  and  pulled  out  his  pipe. 

“Yo’  got  yo’  money,  Sam?”  asked  Carrie  in  a matter 
of  fact  tone. 

‘‘Ah  does.” 

“W'heah  is  it  ?” 

"In  mail  pocket.” 

“Vo'  hetta  ])ut  it  on  de  table.  Yo'  miglit  lose  it.” 

“.'\h  might  not,  too.” 

Carrie  looked  around  sur])ri.sed.  “Whatsa  matta  wif 
yo'.  Sam?” 

“.Ain’t  noufin'  the  matta  wif  me,”  said  Sam  in  a care- 
fully modulated  voice  as  if  he  were  measuring  flour  into 
a cup.  He  pufifed  his  pipe  slowly  and  stared  at  the  floor. 
'I'he  coal  oil  lamp  flickered  on  the  .scarred  walls  of  the 
hare  kitchen. 

"Well  then,  put  yo'  money  on  de  table,”  said  Carrie, 
her  voice  rising  a trifle. 

“.Ah  won't,”  .said  Sam  with  finality. 

“Ah  wants  dat  money,  Sam,”  .said  Carrie  coming  very 
close.  Her  face  was  livid  with  sweat  as  if  her  slowly 


mounting  anger  were  squeezing  out  of  her. 

Sam  rocked  his  chair  down  on  all  fours  with  a hang, 
and  rose  to  his  feet  slowly,  continuing  to  eye  his  wife 
closely. 

“(lit  out  of  mall  way,  woman.” 

Carrie  laid  one  heavy  hand  on  .Sam’s  shoulder.  “Yo' 
ain't  goin'  nowhere,  .Sam.  .Sit  down.”  Her  voice  was  low 
like  distant  thunder. 

.Sam  raised  his  arm  as  if  to  hit  her.  “Ah  said,  git  out 
of  mail  way.” 

“Don't  yo'  hit  me,  .Sam,”  screamed  Carrie,  her  voice 
changing  from  low  to  high  pitched  wildness  in  a fraction 
of  a second. 

tiif.  pent  I'P  ANGER  of  twenty  years  of  handing 
over  pay  checks  on  .Saturday  night  welled  up  in  .Sam. 
He  brought  the  hack  of  his  fist  flush  against  Carrie's  face. 
He  turned  to  leave,  hut  she,  screaming  like  a wild  elephant, 
slammed  him  up  against  the  wall  like  a rubber  liall.  Sam 
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UHiy  must  ive  remember  Pearl  Harbor? 

JVe  have  remembered  the  Alamo,  and  the  Maine. 
And  then  forgotten,  angered  by  nezv  deceits, 

For  treachery  is  old,  and  yet  seems  ever  nezv. 

Let  us  lay  Pearl  Harbor  zvith  the  other  ghosts. 

Forget  the  passion,  torturing,  tearing  hate. 

Fight  through  to  victory  zve  must. 

But  for  peace,  not  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Let  us  make  sure  “these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,’’ 
That  Christ  jnay  come  again  to  earth  in  peace; 
Peace  for  mankind,  not  for  the  conquerors  alone. 

Then  perhaps  zve  can  remember  Pearl  Harbor. 

— Orville  Shirey. 
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ducked  her  onslaught,  and  swung  the  chair  over  her  head. 
Staggered,  Carrie  fell  against  the  stove  and  next  to  the 
coal  bucket.  She  picked  up  the  coal  scoop,  and  set  out 
after  Sam.  She  caught  him  at  the  front  door,  and  swung 
the  scoop  viciously  on  his  head.  She  stood  in  the  door 
screaming  insults  as  Sam  staggered  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the  street. 

Sam  groped  his  way  up  the  street  toward  No.  14,  the 
police  precinct.  The  police  took  the  still  conscious  negro 
to  the  hospital,  with  blood  pouring  from  a hole  in  his 
cracked  skull. 

“What  happened,  Sam  ?’’  asked  the  policeman  when  they 
arrived  at  the  hospital. 

“Ah — Ah  had  a — .”  Sam  stopped.  He  knew  he  was 
hurt  bad.  If  he  told  on  Carrie,  there  would  be  trouble. 
He  didn’t  want  trouble  for  Carrie.  They  just  had  a little 
argument.  The  first  one  in  a long  time,  too. 

“Go  on,  what  happened?” 

“Ah  was  fixin’  mah  truck  when  de  jack  fell  ofif  and  de 
axle  caught  me  on  de  head.  I’se  all  right,  though,  ain’t 
Ah  ?” 

Sam  lay  back  on  the  table.  Things  were  fading  away. 
The  policeman’s  head  was  sliding  around  the  room 
weirdly,  as  if  he  were  decapitated.  Carrie,  pay  checks, 
jimmy  Williams,  policeman,  trucks,  and  jacks,  all  re- 
volved slowly,  and  then  fell  into  a dark  well  where  they 
turned  into  a continual  buzz. 

.Sam  lay  in  bed,  his  head  encased  in  white  bandages. 
Tbe  pain  was  more  intense  than  the  time  the  neighborhood 
gang  cut  ofif  one  of  his  toes  to  initiate  him  into  their  outfit. 


He  reached  up  and  clutched  the  top  of  the  bed  in  a death 
grip.  He  opened  his  eyes  slowly.  Carrie  was  standing 
there. 

“Carrie!” 

“Sam,  you  all  right?” 

“They  don’t  know  how  Ah  got  hurt,  Carrie.” 

“Yes,  they  do  Ah  told  them.” 

“Yo’  did?”  said  Sam  unbelievingly. 

Another  spasm  of  pain  clutched  him.  Huge  droplets 
of  sweat  emerged  from  under  the  bandage,  and  crawled 
across  his  face  like  bugs.  Everything  started  revolving 
again.  They  knew  Carrie  hit  him.  He  musn’t  die.  She 
musn’t  kill  him. 

“Oh,  Lawd,”  he  groaned.  “Oh,  Lawd.” 

Hours  later  he  woke  up  again.  The  pain  was  so  intense 
he  couldn’t  open  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  Lawd,”  he  muttered.  “Oh,  Lawd,  if  yo’  love  me 
don’t  leave  me  now.” 

He  repeated  it  over  and  over  to  himself.  Sometimes  he 
would  call  it  out  again,  “Oh,  Lawd,  if  yo’  love  me  don’t 
leave  me  now.” 

Days  later,  Sam  was  well  past  the  crisis.  He  lay  quietly 
in  bed.  Carrie  was  sitting  beside  him.  They  hadn’t  spoken 
for  some  time.  They  just  sat  and  looked  at  each  other. 

Linally  Carrie  leaned  forward,  and  laid  one  meaty  paw 
on  the  bed. 

“Sam,”  sbe  said,  “Ab  just  likes  to  be  near  ya.” 

Sam  smiled.  She  could  have  all  his  pay  checks.  He 
didn’t  care. 


bonnet 


Tonight  I heard  your  voice  as  in  a dream. 

I was  writing  verse — and  somehow’  the  zvhole 
Thing  seemed  so  natural  and  beautifid. 

For  you  have  made  a poem  of  my  soul. 

1 heard  your  voice  and  years  ivere  blotted  out; 

I felt  your  zvords  zvere  only  for  my  ears, 

As  on  that  day  I laughed  and  loved  and  looked 
As  zvell  as  heard! — but  no,  tonight — no  tears. 

I heard  your  voice  and  all  the  bitterness 
And  selfishness,  the  grief  and  pain  that  filled 
My  breast  zvas  gone.  A star  fell  from  your  lips 
And  blazed  zvilhin  my  heart,  my  spirit  stilled. 
Your  voice  fades,  but  not  this  singing  light — 
Thank  God  my  radio  zvas  on  tonight. 

— IsoBEL  Long. 
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cnicin 


Newt  usually  stayed  home  and  rocked, 
but  when  he  did  go  out,  he  certainly 
didn't  go  to  be  plied  with  ice  cream 


THE  VISIT 


wasn't  oftp:n  that  Newt  and  Mae  Brown  came 
to  visit  us.  They  generally  stayed  at  home,  and  folks  went 
to  visit  them.  They  were  getting  on  in  years,  and  it  was 
quite  an  occasion  for  them  to  leave  home.  Mae  liked  to  be 
good  and  comfortable  next  to  her  stove,  rocking  back  and 
forth  all  the  time,  and  Newt — well,  it  didn’t  matter  much 
what  Newt  liked. 

It  was  kind  of  funny  to  watch  them  when  they  went 
calling.  They  were  so  different  from  the  way  they’d  look 
if  you  met  one  of  them  down  at  the  store.  Especially 

Newt.  He  never  talked  very  much — only  “Yep”  and 

“Nope.”  Mae  did  all  the  talking.  She’d  sit  and  rock,  talk- 
ing all  the  time  until  she  came  to  something  important. 

Then  she’d  stop  and  lean  forward  and  tell  you  straight 

to  your  face  what  was  wrong.  Then  she’d  lean  back  and 
start  rocking  again,  looking  very  serious  and  righteous. 
The  town  alw'ays  knew  when  something  was  wrong  in 
Mae  by  that  look  on  her  face.  Everybody  that  knew  Mae, 
knew  that  look.  She  was  the  unofficial  chaperone  and 
gossip  of  the  town. 

One  afternoon  they  came  to  see  us.  I remember  it  very 
clearly.  It  was  a warm  October  day — a Sunday  afternoon 
— and  everybody  was  out  to  see  the  leaves  and  the  country- 
side all  turned  red  and  yellow  with  coming  of  fall.  We 
sat  on  the  ])iazza  when  they  came,  and  I remember  my 
mother  speaking  softly  about  the  colors  of  the  leaves.  She 
said  they  reminded  her  of  her  home  in  Maine  the  way 
they  first  bloomed  yellow  and  then  were  tinted  red.  It 
made  her  kind  of  homesick  to  see  them. 

“Well,”  said  Mae,  “I  suppose  you  would  feel  that  way. 
You’re  so  young.  But  after  you’ve  been  in  Massachussetts 
a while  you’ll  get  used  to  it.  And  when  you  get  as  old 
as  me  you  won’t  think  of  it  at  all.” 

“Why,  I didn’t  know  you  weren’t  born  here,”  said 
mother.  “I  thought  you  were  a native  and  always  lived 
here.” 


“I  did,”  she  replied  and  then  sighed.  She  shifted  her 
bulk  in  the  rocker  and  looked  at  the  leaves  of  the  maples 
across  the  yard.  "When  I was  a girl,”  she  said,  “my  uncle 
took  me  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania.  I liked  it  there.  I 
used  to  dream  about  it.  I was  only  there  once,  but  I still 
rememl)er  it.  He  had  a spotted  pony  and  a little  wagon, 
and  I used  to  ride  all  over  his  farm  in  it.  Everybody 
called  me  Mae  Blossom  then,  and  I had  long  pigtails  down 
my  back.  I still  think  of  it  once  in  a while,  and  it  makes 
me  kind  of  sad.  Say,  where’s  Newt  gone  to?” 

“Why,  I think  he’s  gone  to  the  kitchen  with  Dad,”  I 
replied. 

“You  go  tell  him  to  come  on  out  here  and  leave  that 
liquor  alone.” 

“Yes’m.” 

"(_)h,  he’ll  be  all  right,  Mae,”  said  mother. 

"No,  he  won’t.  I know  that  man.  Can't  take  one  drink 
without  wanting  another.  You  know  what  he  did  the  other 
day?  Got  drunk  and  went  to  sleep  on  my  bed  with  his 
boots  on.  I warned  him  then  and  there  to  stop  this  drink- 
ing. I .says  to  him  ‘Newt,’  I says,  ‘Either  me  or  that  bottle 
goes  out  if  I catch  you  drunk  again.’  I told  him  I wouldn’t 
have  any  more  of  his  drinking.  Go  see  if  he  ain’t  drinking 
now — see  if  he  ain’t.  He  better  not  be.  If  he  is,  tell  him 
I’m  gone.” 

Newt  was  drinking.  Dad  was  pouring  himself  a drink, 
and  they  were  standing  by  the  kitchen  window  talking 
about  the  weather. 

“Old  man  Thomas’s  got  a nice  crop  o’  potatoes?”  said 
Newt.  “The  weather  sure  hit  him  right.  I saw  him  down 
to  the  store  yesterday.  Said  he  thought  he’d  make  enough 
this  year  to  go  to  Florida.” 

Dad  .set  his  drink  down.  “That  so?”  he  said. 

“Yep,”  said  Newt.  He  shifted  so  that  the  light  fell  side- 
ways across  his  face  outlining  his  profile  to  me.  It  was 
rugged  and  weatherbeaten,  with  a hay-like  moustache  that 
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kind  of  pulled  his  features  down  around  his  mouth.  He 
looked  through  the  window  wistfully,  his  forehead 
wrinkled  and  his  eyes  staring  blankly. 

“Yep,”  he  repeated.  “Wish  I was  going  with  him.  Sure 
must  be  wonderful  down  there,  sun  shining  all  the  time.” 

I hesitated  to  break  in.  “Uh,  Mrs.  Brown  wants  you  to 
come  out  on  the  piazza,”  I said. 

Instinctively  he  set  down  his  glass.  “She  does?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

It  was  Dad  who  broke  in  next.  “Come  on.  Newt,”  he 
said.  “The  ladies  are  getting  lonely.” 

They  started  for  the  door,  first  putting  away  the  glasses 
and  the  bottle.  I watched  them  hide  it  in  the  cupboard. 
It  was  rum  that  Dad  made  several  years  ago.  He  prized 
it  as  much  as  Newt  did.  He  saw  me  watching  him  and 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “I  guess  you  better  be  getting  the 
cream  ready.” 

HAT  WAS  MY  JOB  when  we  had  visitors.  I had  to  pre- 
pare the  ice  cream  while  they  sat  upstairs  and  talked. 
Poor  Newt,  he  would  rather  have  done  anything  than  go 
back  out  on  the  porch.  All  he  did  out  there  was  sit  on 
the  edge  of  his  rocker  and  listen.  Every  once  in  a while 
Mae  would  look  at  him  and  say,  “Sit  up.  Newt.”  Then 
he  would  sit  very  erect  and  say  nothing,  keeping  his  hands 
folded  in  his  lap.  And  then  Mae  would  go  on  and  talk 
about  all  the  new  babies  and  all  the  sweet  newlyweds 
in  town. 

At  times  Dad  or  Mom  would  turn  the  conversation  to 
him,  speaking  in  some  vein  of  talk  that  was  nearer  to  him. 
But  with  her  eyes  on  him  he  could  only  answer  “Yep”  or 
“Nope.”  So  it  went  all  afternoon,  and  he  sat  and  watched 
the  sun  go  down  around  Mae’s  shoulders,  making  her 
breast  and  head  stand  out  blackly  like  a turkey  gobbler 
all  puffed  up.  He  longed  for  a drink.  He  wished  he  could 
relax  and  take  his  shoes  off.  He  wished  he  could  talk 
with  somebody  freely  like  down  at  the  store.  But  most 
of  all  he  wanted  a drink. 

Then  Mom  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Son,  don’t  you 
think  you  ought  to  serve  the  ice  cream  now?  It’s  ready, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  I replied.  I had  turned  the  mixer  practically  all 
afternoon. 


“Then  go  ahead  and  serve  it,”  she  said.  “You  can  bring 
it  out  here.”  She  turned  to  the  rest  of  them.  “You’ll  all 
have  some,  won’t  you?” 

“Why  yes,”  said  Mae.  “You’ll  have  some,  won’t  you. 
Newt?” 

“No,  thank  ya,  ma’am.” 

“Oh,  come  on,”  said  mother.  “Have  some  with  the  rest 
of  us.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mae.  “Have  some.  It’ll  be  good  for  you.” 

“All  right,  ma’am.”  I could  read  the  look  in  his  eyes. 
Ice  cream.  Hell ! How  about  a drink ! 

I went  to  the  kitchen  and  got  out  the  freezer.  It  was 
vanilla  ice  cream  to  be  flavored  with  a little  rum.  To 
be  flavored  with  rum ! An  inspiration  seized  me.  I got 
the  bottle  out  of  the  cupboard  and  set  it  on  the  table.  I 
ladled  the  cream  out  to  the  dishes,  and  then  began  flavor- 
ing it.  I sprinkled  a little  on  the  first  four,  and  then 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  bottle  on  the  fifth.  I made 
sure  that  Newt  got  that  fifth  one.  It  had  at  least  a quarter 
of  a pint  in  it. 

I didn’t  eat  mine,  but  sat  down  to  watch.  There  was 
the  usual  quiet  of  settling  down  to  eating  something,  and 
then  Newt  looked  up. 

“Say,”  he  said.  “This  is  good!” 

“Course  it  is,”  said  Mae.  “Didn’t  I tell  you  it  would 
be  good  for  you?” 

“But,  mine,”  he  said.  “It  tastes  like — .”  He  stopped. 

“Oh,  that’s  just  a flavoring,”  finished  Mae. 

“Oh.” 

He  said  nothing  more.  Nobody  said  anything.  I had 
the  joke  all  to  myself,  and  I was  having  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing still.  Finally  I was  forced  to  get  up  and  go  inside  to 
let  go  and  release  my  straining  lips  and  sides.  I made  a 
business  of  staying  in  the  kitchen  and  busying  myself 
until  they  were  leaving.  When  I came  out  Mae  was  stand- 
ing up  with  her  shawl  wrapped  around  her.  Newt  was 
standing  behind  her.  She  hugged  me  and  kissed  me  good- 
bye and  then  said,  “That  was  very  good  ice  cream  you 
made,  dearie.  But  it  made  me  cold.  Do  you  feel  cold. 
Newt?” 

“Why,  no,”  he  said.  “I  feel  fine,  Mae.” 

They  shuffled  through  the  door  and  down  the  street  to 
their  warm  stove  and  rocking  chair. 
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MD  SD  WILL  1 (conclusion) 


“Son,”  he  said,  “Don’t  never  go  to  war.  Never,  y’under- 
stand.  Don’t  care  if  they’s  a million  Huns,  leave  ’em 
alone.  It’s  Hell.  It’ll  kill  ya.”  And  then  he  squeezed  my 
hand  tightly. 

HAT  WAS  LONG  AGO — before  the  old  man  turned  hard. 
That  was  before  I even  entered  college,  before  I met 
Mary.  He  did  turn  hard,  though.  He  frowned  at  the 
floor,  and  spoke  in  quick  short  sentences.  He  was  sure 
the  world  was  going  to  pot.  “We  gonna  hafta  set  it  up 
right  again,”  he  said. 

And  so  we  will — and  so  will  I. 

Then  there  was  my  birthday  last  year.  I could  see  he 
was  proud.  I was  twenty-one,  tall  and  thin  and  eligible — 
just  like  he  was.  I could  see  he  wanted  me  to  be  proud 
too — proud  and  patriotic.  And  then  I reminded  him  of 
what  he’d  said  about  glory  and  patriotism.  They’re  the 
gospel  of  fools. 

“S’pose  they  are,”  he  said.  “You  don’t  hafta  be  a fool 
about  it.  It’s  still  gotta  be  done,  glory  or  no  glory.  You 
never  had  to  clean  out  a backhouse,  did  ya?  They’s  no 
glory  in  that,  but  it’s  gotta  be  done.” 

And  so  he  railed  at  me  about  getting  ’em  where  he  left 
off.  But  when  it  was  fall,  I came  back  to  school,  and  he 
just  sat  and  didn’t  say  anything.  But  Mary  did.  She  had 
a new  line.  It  was  all  about  buttons  and  stripes  on  the 
cuff,  and  being  fine  and  brave.  I can  remember  the  first 
time  I saw  her  this  year.  She  was  standing  between  two 
parked  cars,  using  a window  to  set  her  long  brown  curls 
in  place.  She  was  using  some  sort  of  pin  like  a flag.  And 
she  was  so  damn  proud  of  that  red,  white,  and  blue  hand- 
bag. She  said  it  made  her  feel  patriotic.  Women  are  like 


that — they  carry  their  personality  around  like  handbags. 

Funny.  I always  thought  there  was  something  regal 
and  queenly  about  her.  But  now  she  seems  like  a sister 
out  of  the  Salvation  Army.  I wonder  what  kind  of  a 
soldier  she’d  make.  Wonder  what  kind  Bernie  would 
make.  But  I don’t  have  to  wonder  about  Bernie.  I know. 
He’ll  be  the  General’s  ideal — the  hero  of  another  Marne. 
Probably  a dead  hero.  Oh  Lord,  I’d  hate  to  see  those  big 
shoulders  get  in  the  way  of  a cannon  muzzle. 

I guess  the  old  man  was  right,  in  a way.  I’m  turning 
yellow.  I ain’t  scared.  It’s  just  that — well,  I got  a lot 
more  to  give  up  than  him  or  Mary  or  Bernie.  Life  was 
sweet  before  all  this  began.  Like  a music  box.  All  you 
did  was  lift  the  lid  and  the  chimes  tinkled  for  you.  And 
it  was  so  faint  you  had  to  listen  hard  to  hear  it.  And  you 
had  to  shut  out  all  the  other  sounds.  And  then  it  was 
beautiful.  There  was  Mary  loving  you  and  Mom  saying 
goodbye  to  you  and  all  the  big  things  you  were  going  to 
do  and  probably  never  would.  But  somehow  it  ran  down. 
A real  life  that  is  beautiful  should  go  on  and  on;  it 
shouldn’t  run  down.  But  it  did. 

Bernie  can  wind  himself  up  every  night  by  just  sleep- 
ing. And  Mary — well,  she  can  get  a new  handbag  to 
wind  herself  up  with.  But  the  old  man — he’s  gotta  have 
a war.  “We  gonna  hafta  set  it  up  right  again,”  he  says. 

And  so  we  will.  Pop, — and  so  will  I. 

He  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  himself  clutching  the 
pillow  to  his  chest  and  the  covers  fallen  to  the  floor.  The 
room  was  a mess.  Clothes  were  strewn  across  the  floor 
as  though  by  an  explosion  from  which  things  had  not 
quite  settled  yet,  and  the  clock  was  stopped  at  quarter  to 
five. 


FAMOUS  FOR 
THOSE  DELICIOUS 

5c 

QUICK.  EFFICIENT. 
COUNTER  AND 
BOOTH  SERVICE 

HAMBURGERS 

COLLEGE  PARK 

Good  Coffee  Pies 

/MARYLAND 

Soft  Drinki  Pastries 
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The 

Prince  Georges  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 

solicits  your  account 

Conveniently  located  in 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  and  Hyattsville,  Md. 

T.  Howard  Duckett,  President 


Carr  Bros.  & Boswell,  Inc. 

3 Dependable  Stores 

HYATTSVILLE  • RIVERDALE  • MT.  RAINIER 
MEATS  • GROCERIES  • HARDWARE 

House  Furnishings,  Seeds,  Auto  Supplies, 
Paints  and  Glass 
Prompt  and  Courteous  Service 
Hyattsville  Store 

HYattsville  0201  — WArfield  2850 

Riverdale  Store  Mt.  Rainier  Store 

HYattsville  0381  HYottsville  0585 


Water  St  3altmore,  Md. 

LExincjton 


Artists  - Engrauers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 

and  Zinc  Etchings 


hyallaiie  the  c=rj-iin 


azLC 


She  floated  out,  like  a sivan  of  grace,  zvith  never  a gaff 
azvry 

When  the  sunset  tide  flozved  out  to  join  the  sun-bedabbled 
sky; 

And  our  hearts  szvelled  up  at  the  cloud  of  fleece  poised 
softly  on  the  sea, 

For  part  of  our  hearts  zvas  in  our  breasts  and  part  in  the 
Ann  Marie. 

IFe  zvatched  her  melt  like  a bank  of  snozv  till  she  and 
the  sea  zvcrc  one. 

And  the  light  of  day  danced  softly  off  i)i  quest  of  the 
bathing  sun. 

Then  a thrill  of  pride  no  lips  could  phrase  played  up  and 
dozen  each  spine, 

.■hid  a prayer  zvent  up  and  a tear  sent  dozen  a charge  to 
the  szvayvng  brine. 

The  night  reeled  in  like  a drunken  guest  and  out  zvith  the 
drozvsy  dozen; 

The  day  zvith  its  anxious,  aching  cares  limped  by  like  a 
crippled  fazvn; 

.4nd  over  the  rim  zvhere  the  sun  leaped  dozen  to  frisk  in 
the  frisking  sea, 

.4  cloud  rose  up  that  zvas  all  too  black  for  the  sails  of 
the  Ann  Marie. 

.4nd  noze  zvhen  the  prozvling  moon  slinks  by — a ghost 
from  a thousand  graves, 

1 1 'hen  the  zvind  rips  out  like  a trainer's  lash  at  the  bel- 
lozeing,  bloated  waves, 

IF  hen  the  reeling  foam  and  the  coiling  dark  in  the  flare 
of  the  moonbeams  szvay, 

When  the  pulsing  gloom  and  the  billozved  deep  zvrestle 
till  break  of  day. 

Then  out  of  the  east  like  a szvan  she  floats,  zvith  never  a 
gaff  awry. 

When  the  steel  of  night  zvelds  the  frothing  sea  zvith  the 
cloud-becavcrncd  sky; 

.4nd  our  hearts  szvell  up  at  the  cloud  of  fleece  poised 
proudly  on  the  sea. 

For  part  of  our  hearts  is  in  our  breasts  and  part  in  the 
Ann  Marie. 


— Cecil  R.  Martin. 
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IS  TAKEN  APART 
AND  NEVER  PUT  BACK 
TOGETHER  AGAIN! 


OF  UMUn 


GET  PSYCHO-ANA- 
LYZED AND  THOR- 
OUGHLY CLASSIFIED! 


ALL  IN  AN  ARTICLE 
BY  TWO  COEDS  IN 
THE  MARCH  ISSUE  OF 


Dick  imimlilcs,  "Sweet  as  honeydew!” 
Janet  si^lis  ami  (jiiavers. 

Dick  says,  ' !No — I don’t  mean  von, 

1 mean  these  swell  Life  Savers!” 


TiiTflO  A T Everybody’s  breath  offends  now 
lYI  I I ll  M I 1 and  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet* 
en  and  freshen  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  or  smoking. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more  than  a 
grin.  Here's  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  hone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  hest  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  he  awarded  for  the  hest  joke  stdtmitted 
each  month  hy  one  of  the  students. 

Contrihutions  will  he  judged  hy  the  editors  of  this 
])uhlication  and  the  right  to  j)uhlish  any  joke  suh- 
mitted  is  reserved.  All  Editor's  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  \\iseeraek  you  like  to  j)ull.  in 
a sweet  prize  w ith  it. 

THIS  MONTH'S  WINNER: 

HOB  ANUREX^S 

“Isn't  this  a good  place  to  come  for  men  who  ha\e 
asthma?” 

es,  the  girls  are  so  dmnh  thev  can't  tell  it  from 
passion.” 


sef  'EM  UP 


FOR  CHAMPION  LOWELL  JACKSON 


AND  SET  UP  THE  CAMELS,  TOO 
. . . Whether  you're  in  there 
bowling  yourself— or  watch- 
ing — nothing  hits  the  spot  like 
a cool,  flavorful  Camel 


TALK  ABOUT  your  wood-gettin’  won- 
der! You’re  looking  right  at  him  — 
"Low”  Jackson  of  St.  Louis,  1941  All- 
American,  captain  of  the  world’s  match 
game  champions,  and  possessor  of  one 
of  the  highest-scoring  hooks  in  bowling 
today.  Light  up  a slower-burning.Camel 
and  watch  this  champion  in  action. 


THERE’S  A SWIFT  FLASH  of  the  arm. 
The  snap  of  a wrist.  The  ball  whirls 
down  the  alley.  Take  a good  long  look 
at  the  way  "Low”  Jackson  tossed  that 
one — that’s  an  All-American  hook. 
Close  to  the  gutter.  Three-quarters 
down,  she  starts  to  break  — straight  for 
the  slot.  Watch  it  now — it’s  — 


C-R-A-S-H!  A perfect  hit!  The  very 
sound  of  ’em  falling  sets  you  tingling 
all  over.  Like  a homer  with  the  bases 
loaded. ..a  hole  in  one. ..like  the  full, 
rich  flavor  of  a certain  cigarette,  it  never 
fails  to  thrill.  No  matter  how  much 
you  smoke,  there’s  always  a fresh,  wel- 
come taste  to  a Camel  — for  Camels  are 
milder  with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


THE  SCORE -BOARD  tells  the  story. 
More  smokers  prefer  Camels... smokers 
like  Lowell  Jackson  to  whom  mildness 
is  so  important... smokers  who  want  a 
flavor  that  doesn’t  tire  the  taste . . . smok- 
ers who  want  more  out  of  a cigarette 
than  something  to  carry  in  hand  or 
pocket.  You’ll  never  know  what  you’ve 
been  missing  until  you  smoke  Camels. 


TWENTY  TIMES  "Low”  Jackson 
(above)  has  rolled  the  perfect  score 
(300).  Every  time  he  lights  up  a Camel 
he  smokes  with  the  assurance  of  mod- 
ern laboratory  science  that  in  the  smoke 
of  milder,  slower-burning  Camels  there 
is  less  nicotine  (see  below,  left).  Get  a 
package  of  slower- burning  Camels  to- 
day, and  smoke  out  the  facts  for  yourself. 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28%  LESS 

NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4 other 
largest-selling  brands  tested — 
less  than  any  of  them — according 
to  independent  scientific  tests 
of  the  smoke  itself! 


Camel 

the  Cigarette  of 

Costlier 

Tobaccos 

R.  J.  ReynoldsTobarroro..  Win«ton-Salem,  X.  r 


